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PRESIDENT'S  FOREWORD 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Committee 
of  The  University  of  Georgia,  Miss  Sarah  Thurmond  was  ap- 
pointed as  Phelps-Stokes  Fellow  for  the  year  1931-32.  The 
thesis  represents  a  study  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
James  Edward  Greene  of  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fellowship  has  been  endowed  under  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes   Fund: 

"Whereas,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negro,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to 
enable  southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific 
study  of  the  Negro  and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization: 

"Resolved,  That  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500) 
be  given  to  The  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endow- 
ment of  a  research  fellowship,  on  the  following  conditions: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually*  a  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Educa- 
tion, or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Fellowship  shall  yield  $500,  and  shall,  after  four  years, 
be  restricted  to  graduate  students. 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  which  shall  be  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  re- 
maining being  applicable  to  other  objects  incident  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  in 
corporated  in  every  publication  issued  under  this  foundation. 

"The  right  to  make  all  necessary  regulations,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions,  shall  be  given 
to  the  President  and  Faculty,  but  no  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
the  foundation  can  be  made  without  the  mutual  consent  of  both 
the  Regents  of  The  University  and  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

S.  V.  SANFORD, 

President. 


*  By  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  tht 
Regents  of  The  University,  the  Fellow  In  Sociology  may  be  appointed  biennially, 
two  Fellows  every  three  years,  or  annually,  as  the  President  and  the  Faculty 
may  see  fit.  The  Fellowship  will  then  pay  $750  or  $500,  depending  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  awarded. 
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A   COMPARISON  OF   THE   INTELLIGENCE   AND 

ACHIEVEMENT  OF  TWELVE  YEAR  OLD  NEGRO 

CHILDREN  IN   THE   RURAL   SCHOOLS   OF 

OF  CLARKE  COUNTY,  GEORGIA 

I.     THE  PROBLEM 

A  comparison  of  the  intelligence  and  achievement  of  twelve- 
year  old  Negro  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  Clarke  County, 
Georgia,  is  the  problem  involved  in  this  study.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  problem,  objective  statistical  data  will  be 
offered  bearing  on  the  following  topics : 

(1)  Raw  scores  made  by  twelve-year  old  rural  Negro 
children  on  various  standardized  measures  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  (Appendix  A). 

(2)  Mean  scores,  sigmas  of  distribution  and  sigmas  of  means 
on  the  several  measures  (Table  I). 

(3)  The  amount  and  reliability  of  differences  in  perform- 
ance on  the  several  measures  (Table  II). 

(4)  The  inter-relationship  of  abilities  among  twelve-year 
old  rural  Negroes  (Table  III). 

11.     PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

A  survey  of  investigations  into  state  and  county  school  sys- 
tems indicates  a  rising  demand  for  Negro  education.  Tlie 
change  has  come  gradually  as  the  result  of  approximately 
fifty  years  of  emancipation. 

At  present  there  are  3,379  Negro  schools  in  the  state  of 
Georgia ;  thirteen  of  that  number  are  rural  schools  in  Clarke 
County.  The  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Annual  School 
Report  for  the  year  1929-1930  estimated  the  daily  attendance 
of  Negro  schools  to  be  177,000  and  the  number  of  teachers  for 
these  pupils  to  be  about  5,000. 

School  administrators,  executives  and  educators  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  meeting  the  demands  for  Negro  education. 
How  to  deal  with  the  Negro  in  his  recently  acquired  station 
in  society  has  been  and  still  is  a  pertinent  question  put  before 
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educators   and    persons   interested   in    and    responsible   for   the 
welfare  of  the  race. 

To  carry  out  programs  of  adjustment  for  the  Negro,  eduea 
tional  and  psychological  investigations  have  been  made  in  an 
attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Negro  aa 
a  race. 

Doctors  Peterson  and  Lanier,  (1929,  p.  49)  in  comparing 
the  relative  abilities  of  sixty  white  and  187  Negro  children 
in  the  schools  of  New  York  City  on  the  various  subtests  of  the 
Yerkes  Point  Scale,  found  "no  racial  difference"  on  three 
sensory  discrimination  tests.  Comparative  scores  from  three 
memory  tests  on  the  same  subjects  ''favor  the  Negro."  Five 
out  of  six  verbal  organization  tests  "favor  the  whites."  In 
comprehension  of  relationships,  concrete  and  verbal,  the  w^hites 
excel  on  three  out  of  four  tests. 

Miss  Ada  Arlitt.  (1921,  pp.  179-183),  tested  180  Negro 
children  in  New  Orleans  on  the  Stanford-Binet  scale  and,  by 
comparing  her  scores  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Goddard  on 
whites  of  the  "same  social  status,"  found  that  the  median  I. 
Q.  for  Negroes  decreases  with  increasing  age  from  the  tenth 
through  the  fifteenth  year. 

It  is  Professor  Pyle's  opinion  that  no  definite  statement  can 
be  made  establishing  superior  mental  abilities  of  whites  oyer 
Negroes  until  standardized  norms  have  been  worked  out  for 
the  Negro.     The  writer  definitely  agrees  with  this  conclusion. 

III.     NATURE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  most  exact  method  educators  have  for  classifying  an 
individual,  group,  or  race  is  by  means  of  an  instrument  of 
measure.  This  study  does  not  attempt  to  compare  two  races 
and  their  various  characteristics,  but  is  an  investigation  of  a 
group  (sampling)  within  a  race,  and  deals  with  only  two 
traits,  intelligence  and  achievement. 

At  different  times  the  term  intelligence  has  been  inter- 
preted and  misinterpreted.  Dogmatic  investigators  have  tried 
to  convince  themselves  and  their  colleagues  that  a  trait  such 
as  intelligence  can  be  accurately  measured.  It  is  well  to  main- 
tain a  critical  attitude  in  the  matter.     "Testing  persons  for 
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intellectual  ability  is  very  different  from  weighing  cheese  or 
measuring  the  length  of  a  line  with   a  ruler.     Intelligence   is 

not   a   homogeneous   quantum Individuals   may   be 

thought  of  as  mechanisms  more  or  less  ready  both  by  na- 
ture and  by  training  for  certain  kinds  of  performances,  vary- 
ing in  relative  amounts  from  person  to  person.  By  nature 
some  are  more  easily  excitable  along  certain  lines  than  are 
others;  each  person  has  special  lines  of  aptitude  and  of  in- 
terest. No  two  are  quite  alike."  (Peterson,  Lanier,  and 
Walker,  1925,  271). 

M.  Alfred  Binet,  the  eminent  French  educator,  spent  years 
in  research  and  at  various  times  made  more  or  less  partial 
statements  concerning  the  nature  of  intelligence.  First  of 
all  he  left  "faculty  psychology"  and  looked  to  the  "general 
level"  of  intelligence,  (Terman,  1916,  p.  43).  "He  (meaning 
M.  Binet)  conceives  intelligence  as  the  sum  total  of  those 
thought  processes  which  consist  in  mental  adaptation"  (Ter- 
man, 1916,  p.  43).  Terman  goes  deeper  to  show  that  Binet's 
conception  of  intelligence  broke  those  thought  processes  up 
into  three  characteristics,  namely :  "its  tendency  to  take  and 
maintain  a  definite  direction ;  the  capacity  to  make  adapta- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  desired  end;  and  the 
power  of  auto-criticism."  (Terman,  1916,  p.  45;  see  also 
Binet  and  Simon,  1909,  pp.  1-147).  In  his  book,  Les  Idees 
Modernes  sur  les  Enfants, "  (Binet,  1909,  p.  118)  Binet  states: 
"Comprehension,  invention,  direction,  and  criticism — ^intelli- 
gence is  contained  in  these  four  words." 

The  varying  conceptions  of  intelligence  held  have  not  pre^ 
vented  attempts  to  design  instruments  of  measure  whereby 
quantitative  and  qualitative  distinctions  may  be  made. 

Realizing  the  need  for  an  impersonal  and  quantitative  meas. 
ure  of  school  achievement  educational  experts  have  spent  much 
time  in  research  and  experimentation  in  attempting  to  devise 
such  measures.  Objective  achievement  tests  were  the  result. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  this  early  in  the  application  of  achieve- 
ment tests  that  they  are  infallible ;  however,  the  coefficients 
of  validity  and  reliability  of  such  tests  give  the  most  impar- 
tial indication  of  their  worthwhileness. 
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In  any  attempt,  by  research  methods,  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions that  have  significance  the  problems  must  be  handled 
in  as  scientific  a  way  as  possible.  In  making  comparisons, 
such  as  are  attempted  in  this  study,  if  use  is  made  of  valid 
objective  tests  that  have  been  carefully  standardized  on  a 
large  number  of  cases,  one  is  fairly  certain  of  accurate  re- 
sults. What  value  the  tests  have  in  respect  to  the  function 
they  were  designed  to  measure  depends  upon  the  coefficients 
of  validity  that  have  been  calculated  from  some  criterion  or 
criteria.  For  a  test  to  be  valid  it  must  also  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  statistical  reliability.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
a  given  test  may  have  a  high  degree  of  validity  with  respect 
to  a  given  population  yet  not  be  equally  valid  when  applied 
to  subjects  whose  environment  and  training  are  radically 
difit'erent  from  that  of  the  group  on  which  the  test  was  stand- 
ardized. 

A  study  of  this  nature  requires  the  administration  of  dif- 
ferent tests  in  order  to  obtain  results  that  can  be  statistically 
manipulated.  In  some  instances,  a  standardized  test  like  the 
Binet  scale  may  be  considered  an  adequate  measure  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  individual  or  group.  In  another  case,  addi- 
tional information  is  often  needed  to  substantiate  such  ratings 
or  to  fill  in  gaps  caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  Binet  test, 
There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  demand  for  various  types 
of  measures  has  produced  the  number  of  tests  now  on  the 
market.  The  individual  or  group  under  investigation  may 
not  be  able  to  understand  or  follow  directions  for  a  group 
test,  requiring,  therefore,  an  individual  test  score.  The  pres- 
ent writer,  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  and  unfairness  of 
making  comparisons  based  upon  a  single  test,  has  based  this 
study  on  material  collected  from  two  individual  tests,  one 
non-verbal,  the  other  verbal ;  and  five  group  tests,  one  a  group 
intelligence  test  and  the  others,  group  achievement  tests. 

A  verbal  test,  as  the  name  implies,  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  verbal  questions  which  require  verbal  answers.     The 
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Binet  scale  is  a  widely  known  and  used  verbal  test.  In  this 
test  "not  only  are  directions  necessarily  given  in  terms  of 
language,  but  answers  must  be  in  the  same  medium.  There  is 
nothing  essentially  faulty  in  this  because  language  is  a  natural 
overt  expression  of  a  most  important  type  of  mental  activity, 
conveniently  termed  'thinking.'  "     (Bigge,  1924,  pp.  40-41). 

Occasion  arises  for  the  use  of  supplementary  tests  that  are 
not  solely  dependent  upon  the  individual's  ability  to  manip- 
ulate ideas.  Psychologists,  realizing  the  need,  designed  scales 
which  required  the  subjects  to  "do  something"  rather  than 
answer  questions  by  word  of  mouth.  The  outgrowth  of  such 
experimentation  was  performance  scales. 

Equally  different,  but  of  another  nature,  from  verbal  and 
non-verbal  tests  are  group  and  individual  tests.  Professors 
Levine  and  Marks  (1928,  p.  161)  are  of  the  opinion  that  indi- 
vidual tests  are  superior  to  group  tests.  These  authors  discuss 
the  respective  advantages  and  limitations  of  individual  and 
group  tests.  In  the  first  place,  an  individual  test  enables  the 
examiner  to  get  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  subject  through 
observing  his  answers,  general  behavior,  and  attitude  during 
a  testing  period.  Further,  individual  tests  afford  a  personal, 
as  well  as  a  constant,  stimulus  that  inspires  a  subject  to  put 
forth  more  thoughtful  and  complete  responses.  However  effi- 
cient individual  tests  may  be,  they  require  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  time.  Group  tests  have  an  attractive  time-saving  ele- 
ment that  is  vitally  important,  but  such  tests  do  not  bring  out 
significant  behavior  trends  that  come  from  individual  tests. 
Another  advantage  of  group  tests  is  the  degree  of  objectivity 
they  have  reached,  thereby,  making  scores  obtained  by  differ- 
ent examiners  highly  reliable. 
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IV.  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOLS  SELECTED  FOR 

STUDY 

Before  the  testing  program  was  started  Mr.  W.  R.  Coile, 
Superintendent  of  the  Clarke  County  Schools,  was  asked  to 
rank  tlie  various  rural  schools  for  Negro  children  in  the  order 
of  their  merit.  Evaluation  of  merit  was  based  on  building, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  curriculum.  Only  one  of  the  four 
elements  remains  constant,  namely :  curriculum. 

The  six  best  schools  out  of  a  total  of  thirteen  were  selected 
for  intensive  study.     The  better  scliools  were  selected  partly 
because  they  had  a  larger  number  of  students  at  the  twelve 
year  level,  but  mainly  because  it  was  thought  that  any  de 
ficiencies  which  might  be  found  among  the  pupils  of  the  bet 
ter  schools  could  be  assumed  to  exist  in  even  greater  degree 
in  the  inferior  schools.    As  accurately  as  Mr.  Coile  could  dis- 
criminate among  the  six  best  schools  (out  of  a  total  of  thir- 
teen), they  come  in  order  of  merit  as  follows: 

(1)  Teacher  Training   and  Industrial  Institute 

(2)  Midway 

(3)  St.  James 

(4)  St.  Luke 

(5)  Morton's  Chapel 

(6)  Chestnut  Grove. 

(1)  Teacher  Training  and  Industrial  Institute,  six  miles 
from  Athens  on  the  Danielsville  highway,  is  a  brick  structure. 
The  main  building  includes  three  teaching  rooms,  an  audi- 
torium, office,  and  library.  A  building  on  the  grounds  affords 
vocational  training  laboratories.  This  is  the  only  school  in  the 
list  selected  that  had  any  adequate  equipment.  Here  the 
desks,  of  the  patented  variety,  are  partially  suited  to  the  size 
of  the  pupil.  There  are  maps  and  fairly  good  blackboard  facil- 
ities. The  rooms  are  better  lighted  and  ventilated  than  heated. 
However,  in  spite  of  thei  limitations  of  the  building  itself,  the 
teachers  have  tried  to  make  the  rooms  as  attractive  as  possible, 

(2)  Midway,  located  on  the  Athens-Winterville  road,  is  a 
two-room,  frame  building.  Both  rooms  are  fairly  large,  but 
heating  apparatus  is  in  poor  condition.  Lighting*  and  ventila- 
tion are  fair.     Here  there  has  been  no  small  amount  of  time 
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and  ingenuity  spent  to  make  the  building  and  grounds  more 
attractive.  The  equipment  is  scanty,  and  of  poor  quality. 
Desks  are  made  of  rough  timber,  not  designed  to  fit  the  size 
of  the  prospective  occupant,  thereby  making  seating  a  tire- 
some and  ofttimes  painful  process.  The  blackboard  space  is 
slight,  and  not  in  good  repair.  Teachers  furnish  the  material 
with  which  they  have  to  work,  such  as  chalk  and  erasers. 

(3)  St.  James,  approximately  four  miles  from  Athens  on 
the  Gainesville  highway,  is  a  two-story  lodge-hall  school  com 
bination.  A  dark,  dangerous  stairway  connects  the  two  school 
rooms.  Both  rooms  are  in  need  of  repair,  especially  the  ground 
floor  room  which  has  an  unsanitary  and  unhealthy  drainage 
system.  Neither  room  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  seating  equip- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  described  in,  Midway  school.  Black- 
board space  here  is  limited  to  rough  planks  smoothed  enough 
to  take  a  coat  of  black  paint.  The  paint  is  wearing  and  the 
planks  no  longer  serve  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  a  blacks 
board. 

(4)  St,  Luke,  located  on  the  Athens-Augusta  road  about 
five  miles  from  Athens,  is  a  two-story,  two-room,  frame  struc- 
ture. The  desks  are  the  rough  type  described  in  an  earlier 
statement.  The  teachers  have  to  furnish  what  equipment  they 
need,  such  as  crayon  and  erasers.  In  this  school  as  well  as 
the  others  visited  the  teachers  have  tried  to  make  the  build- 
ing  and  grounds  attractive,  however  dilapidated  the  conditions 
of  the  buildings  are. 

(5)  Morton's  Chapel  is  located  on  the  Barnett  Shoals  road 
about  eight  miles  from  Athens.  This  is  a  one-teacher,  one-room 
school.  The  room  is  large  enough  for  one  teacher  but  is  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  grades.  The  building  is  in 
need  of  repair.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  building  and 
equipment  among  any  of  the  schools  with  the  exception  of  the 
Training  school.  However,  the  teacher  has  tried,  under  the 
prevailing  conditions,  to  make  the  room  livable. 

(6)  Chestnut  Grove,  situated  on  the  Epps'  Bridge  road 
about  seven  miles  from  Athens,  is  the  smallest  school  in  size, 
enrollment,    and    building    of    all    the    schools    visited.      It    is 
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draughty,  poorly  lighted,  and  poorly-  heated.  One  teacher  is 
in  charge  of  all  the  grades  from  the  first  through  the  seventh. 
The  desks,  blackboard,  and  miscellaneous  equipment  are  in 
poor  repair,  and  fail  to  give  even  average  service. 

V.     SUBJECTS 

For  this  study  a  list  was  made  of  every  ]nipil  in  the  six 
rural  schools  selected  who  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  but 
had  not  passed  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Children  of  this  age  were  selected  because  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  representative  of  the  degrees  of  mental  ability 
found  in  the  schools.  All  the  dull  children  who  are  not  wholly 
deficient  will  be  enrolled  and  the  bright  ones  will  not  have  left 
the  grades  (Peterson  and  Lanier,  1929,  p.  6).  Rural  subjects 
were  selected  partly  because  the  Avriter  is  more  familiar  wdth 
the  rural  Negro  than  with  the  urban  Negro,  and  partly  because 
of  the  greater  need  for  research  among  rural  Negroes. 

Data  were  secured  on  the  various  measures  from  fifty-two 
twelve-year  old  Negro  children.  On  account  of  absences  from 
school,  illnesses,  and  other  "providential"  reasons  existing  at 
the  time  ofl  testing,  only  forty  of  this  number  furnished  com- 
plete  data.    All  results  are  therefore  based  on  forty  subjects. 

VI.     TESTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  OTHER  DATA 

Procedure.  Mental  testing  depends  upon  the  examiner's 
familiarity  with  the  testing  materials  and  ease  in  handling 
the  subject  and  the  situation.  To  insure  accuracy  in  test  re. 
suits  the  director  of  thisi  study,  Dr.  James  Edward  Greene,  in. 
structed  the  writer  in  the  administration  and  scoring  of  each  test 
chosen  for  the  study.  As  a  precautionary  measure  he,  at  va- 
rious times,  observed  the  testing  during  the  collection  of  data 
from  the  field. 

When  sufiicient  knowledge  of  how  to  administer  and  score 
each  measure  was  acquired,  the  investigator  began  the  collec- 
lection  of  data.  The  individual  tests  (Arthur  and  Stanford) 
were  given  in  the  order  mentioned.  In  administering  the  Ar- 
thur test,  directions  set  down  by  Dr.  Grace  Arthur  in  her  man- 
ual  (1930)  were  followed  verbatim.     The  problem  of  securing 
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adequate  testing  space  was  one  that  had  to  be  met  with  the  aid 
of  the  teachers  of  the  various  schools.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
available  space  in  the  schools  for  the  administration  of  the 
individual  tests,  the  teachers  in  some  of  the  schools  arranged 
for  the  writer  to  use  the  church  (when  the  two  were  on  the 
same  lot).  Far  from  an  ideal  place,  but  one  that  was  familiar 
to  the  child,  and  one  that  afforded  complete  quiet,  the  church 
served  exceptionally  well.  The  church  was  used  at  St.  James 
and  Chestnut  Grove.  At  the  Teacher  Training  and  Industrial 
Institute,  the  library  was  turned  over  to  the  investigator. 

When  the  weather  was  sufficiently  warm  to  enable  testing 
out  of  doors  sucH  was  the  program,  but  in  case  the  cold  was 
severe  the  teaeher  arranged  for  the  investigator  to  use  one  of 
the  two  class  rooms.  At  Morton's  Chapel  the  weather  permit- 
ted the  writer  to  administer  all  of  the  individual  tests  out  of 
doors  and  the  same  procedure  wa&  followed  at  St.  Luke's  and 
most  of  the  time  at  Midway. 

The  testing  began  in  October  and  was  completed  in  May. 
Caution  was  taken  to  finish  a  child's  entire  testing  program 
within  the  age  first  recorded,  so  that  an  irregularity  of  months 
would  not  complicate  final  scoring.  In  the  case  of  the  per- 
formance test,  time  is  an  important  element  in  scoring.  In 
keeping  with  customary  procedure,  a  slide  stop  watch  was 
used  in  recording  all  timed  tests. 

The  Stanford  test  was  administered  as  the  second  test  in 
the  series.  Suggestions  for  giving  and  scoring  the  measures 
given  in  the  manual  (Terman,  1916)  were  followed  to  the  let- 
ter. Accurate  time  was  kept  on  this  test  when  required. 
Verbatim  responses  to  the  various  test  situations  were  re- 
corded and  are  on  file  for  inspection.  The  same  facilities  as 
to  space,  etc.,  were  present  for  this  test  as  for  the  perform- 
ance test. 

The  administration  of  the  group  tests  (Illinois,  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling  and  handwriting)  were  given  in  the  order 
mentioned.  Directions  for  administration  andi  scoring  sug- 
gested by  the  respective  authors  were  followed  implicitly.  No 
variation  occurred  from  one  day  to  the  other,  or  from  one 
group  to  the  other.    On  all  tests  requiring  accurate  notation  of 
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time  the  slide  stop  watch  was  used.  Arrangements  were  made 
beforehand  with  the  individual  teachers  to  provide  space  to 
give  the  group  tests,  A  separate  room,  not  entirely  free  from 
distractions  but  as  nearly  free  as  the  usual  school  room,  was 
used  in  each  school  for  the  administration  of  each  group  test. 
Regulation  lined  copy  paper,  and  pen  and  ink  were  furnished 
by  the  writer  for  the  handwriting  test.  Paper  was  also  fur- 
nished for  the  spelling  test. 

As  a  precautionary  measure  each  test  score  was  double 
checked  for  errors  in  scoring,  and  the  results  are  on  file  for 
inspection. 

Description  of  the  Tests  Used.  Following  the  general 
purpose  of  this  study,  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  were 
given  in  order  that  group  comparisons  on  the  two  functions 
might  be  made.  For  this  investigation  the  following  meas- 
ures were  used:  two  individual  tests  of  intelligence  (Arthur 
and  Stanford)  ;  one  group  test  of  intelligence  (Illinois)  ;  four 
group  achievement  tests  (reading,  arithmetic,  spelling  and 
handwriting).  The  following  is  a  description  and  the  order 
of  administration  of  each  measure  in  the  series : 

(1)  Arthur  Point  Performance  Scale  (which  we  shall  call 
Arthur)  is  an  individual  intelligence  test  of  the  non-verbal 
type.  According  to  the  author  (1930,  p.  1;  ff.)  this  test  is  de- 
signed to  "support  the  Binet  rating;"  "to  serve  as  a  shock  ab- 
sorber;" "to  provide  an  opportunity  to  make  a  satisfactory 
contact  with  the  patient,"  and  "to  observe  the  behavior  of 
patients  in  a  variety  of  situations;"  as  a  measure  of  the  abil- 
ity to  "compete  successfully"  with  persons  of  one's  own  age 
in  a  non-school  situation;  "to  give  an  adequate  report  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  individual  in  whom  verbal  and  non-verbal 
abilities  are  markedly  unequal  in  their  development;"  as  a 
substitute  scale  "where  a  valid  Binet  rating  cannot  be  obtained 
because  of  language  difficulty,  speech  defect  or  emotional  re- 
pression;" and,  as  "a  valuable  corrective  to  the  Binet  rating." 
In  the  latter  case,  Arthur  states,  (1930,  p.  7),  "the  Binet  rating 
tends  to  reflect  the  environment,  while  the  performance  rating 
gives  a  safer  index  of  the  ability  of  the  child  to  meet  new  sit- 
uations."    The  test  is  described,  evaluated,   and  interpreted 
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by  the  author  in  her  manual  A  Point  Scale  of  Performayice 
Tests  (Arthur,  1930).  The  time  required  for  giving  this  test 
to  twelve-year  old  rural  Negro  children  varies  from  forty  min- 
utes to  two  hours. 

Using  conformity  with  Binet  I.  Q.'s  as  a  criterion  of  validit;^ 
the  writer  computed  (from  data  furnished  by  Arthur*)  the 
average  probable  error  of  measurement  to  be  5.82  I.  Q.  points 
in  subjects  ranging  in  mental  age  from  five  through  fifteen 
years.  The  same  author  (1930,  p.  5)  reports  a  P.  E.  of  meas- 
urement of|  6.19  I.  Q.  points  for  fifty-two  twelve-year  old  sub- 
jects between  Form  I  and  Form  II  when  retested  approxi- 
mately one  year  later. 

(2)  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  test  (which  we 
shall  hereafter  designate  as  Stanford)  is  one  of  the  numerous 
revisions  of  the  Binet-Simon  general  intelligence  scale,  and 
perhaps  the  most  widely  known  and  used  test  of  this  nature.** 
This  scale  "does  not  pretend  to  measure  the  entire  mentality 
of  the  subject,  but  only  general  intelligence"  (Terman,  1916), 
p.  48).  By  implication  at  least  Terman  (1916,  pp.  230,  344, 
etc.)  gives  the  impression  that  the  Stanford  is  a  test  of  verbal 
intelligence.  He  states,  "it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  higher 
thought  processses  to  be  conceptual  and  abstract."  (1916, 
p.  344). 

Directions,  as  given  by  Terman  in  The  Measurement  of  In- 
telligence, for  administration  and  scoring  were  followed.  The 
time  for  each  individual  test  was  on  the  average  somewhat 
greater  than  that  required  for  the  performance  scale.  For 
an  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  each  test  in  the,  scale  con- 
sult the  manual. 

Dr.  Terman  found  a  reliability  coefficient  (calculated  from 
scores  of  428  subjects  from  the  third  to  fifteenth  age  level) 
to  be  .93.  Professor  W.  M.  Proctor  found  a  validity  coeffi- 
cient of  .74  on  scores  of  116  adults  that  had  Army  Alpha  scores. 

(3)  Illinois  Examination,  General  Intelligence  (called 
merely  Illinois  for  brevity)  is  a  group  intelligence  test.  For 
the  most  part  this  is  the  first  test  administered  to  our  sub- 


*  Data  givpn  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer. 

••  Stanford    is    often    talien    as    a    reliable    criterion    of    general    intelligence. 
(Garrett,   1931,  p.  266). 
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jects  which  required  any  special  ability  to\  read,  and  to  follow 
written  directions.  Form  2,  designed  for  grades  three,  four, 
and  five,  was  used.  This  measure  of  intelligence  was  made  up 
of  the  following  subtests :  analogies,  arithmetic  problems,  sen- 
tence vocabulary,  substitutions,  verbal  ingenuity,  and  syn- 
onym-antonym. The  authors  claim  that  the  test  is  a  measure 
of  "general  intelligence  or  general  mental  ability"  and  state 
that  "  in  a  school  situation  we  may  think  of  the  intelligence  of 
a  pupil  as  his  inherent  capacity  to  learn  or  do  the  usual  work 
of  the  school;  it  might  be  termed  his  'schoolability'."  (Hand^ 
book,  1920,  p.  11). 

Administration  and  scoring  routine  as  set  out  in  the  Hand- 
book  (1920)  was  followed  by  the  investigator.  Results  on  the 
two  forms,  1  and  2,  were  correlated  by  the  authors  who  found 
a  reliability  coefficient  of  .92  and  a  P.  E.  of  measurement  of 
5.3  I.  Q.  points.  The  Illinois  scale  was  given  to  203  pupils 
whose  mental  ages  had  been  determined  by  Stanford. 
The  correlation  between  the  mental  ages  determined  by  these 
two  scales  is  .74  ±  .02  (Handbook,  1920,  p.  31). 

(4)  Monroe's  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  (Revised) 
of  the  Illinois  Examination  is  a  group  test  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  rate  and  comprehension  of  silent  reading.  The  time 
limit  on  this  test  is  exactly  four  minutes,  and  no  subject  fin- 
ished before  time  was  called.  Consult  the  Handbook  for  a 
full  description  and  evaluation  of  the  measure.  The  authors 
report  reliability  coefficients  as  follows :  Rate,  .78 ;  Compre- 
hensions, .80  (Handbook,  1920,  p.  31). 

(5)  Monroe's  General  Survey  Scale  in  Arithmetic  of  the 
Illinois  Examination,  designed  to  measure  arithmetic  achieve- 
ment for  grades  three,  four,  and  five,  was  used.  Arithmetic 
problems  ranging  from  simple  to  difficult,  and  embracing  the 
fundamental  processes,  comprise  the  test.  Each  subject  has  a 
short  time  limit,  ranging  from  thirty  seconds  to  three  min- 
utes. Directions  are  set  down  in  the  Handbook  explaining 
the  method  of  administration  and  scoring.  A  reliability  cO' 
efficient  of  .95  was  calculated  by  the  author  of  the  test  for 
grades  three,  four,  and  five.     Using  cases  from  grades  three 
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through  eight,  Ruch  and  Stoddard  found  a  correlation  of  .76 
between  silent  reading  and  arithmetic. 

(6)  Ayer's  Spelling  Scale,  a  group-test  of  spelling  achieve- 
ment, was  given  to  every  subject.  The  purpose  of  this  scale  is  to 
measure  an  individual's  spelling  ability.  In  an  adaptation 
of  this  test  by  Dr.  Marion  Monroe  (1930,  pp.  3-4)  the  words 
are  arranged  in  groups  of  ten  words  to  a  grade  level.  In  this 
study,  words  for  grades  one  through  eight  were  used.  The 
test  provides  norms  for  both  written  and  oral  spelling.  The 
raw  scores  were  converted  into  B-Score  (i.  e.,  grade-placement 
norms),  according  to  directions  furnished  by  Dr.  Monroe 
(Manual,  1930,  p.  4),  and  then  translated  into  age  norms  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of  data  (scores  on  all  the  meas- 
ures are  stated  in  terms  of  months).  In  converting  B-Scores 
into  age  scores,  use  was  made  of  the  age-grade  distribution 
(based  on  501,521  school  children)  worked  out  by  the  Research 
Division  of  the  University  of  California.  (Guide  for  Interpret- 
ing New  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  1929,  p.  10). 

(7)  Ayer's  Handwriting  Scale  is  a  test  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  rate  and  quality  of  an  individual's  handwriting.  The 
"Gettysburg  Edition"  was  used  in  this  study.  Furnished  in- 
structions as  to  administration  and  scoring  were  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  The  time  required  for  the  test  proper  was  exactly 
two  minutes.  It  took  about  ten  minutes  to  prepare  and  in- 
struct the  subjects,  and  permit  them  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  pen  staff  and  ink.  Arthur  S.  Otis  (1925,  p.  755)  corre- 
lated results  from  this  scale  with  those  on  Starch's  Handwrit- 
ing Scale  and  found  the  coefficient  to  be  .876.  Only  the  scores 
on  rate  of  writing  lent  themselves  to  conversion  into  age 
norms  from  the  B-Score  norms.  The  scores  on  quality  of  writ- 
ing are,  therefore,  excluded  from  this  study.  In  converting 
the  B-Scores  on  speed  of  writing  into  age  scores  use  was  again 
made  of  the  age-grade  distribution  furnished  by  the  University 
of  California. 
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VII.     STATISTICAL  TREATMENT 

All  the  original  data  are  on  file  and  are  open  to  inspection. 
Limitation  of  space  makes  it  inadvisable  to  present  here  the 
original  data  in  their  entirety.  For  the  benefit  of  read- 
ers who  may  desire  it,  a  table  giving  the  most  essential  data 
(mental  ages,  educational  ages,  intelligence  quotients,  educa- 
tional quotients,  chronological  age,  sex,  grade  placement)  is 
furnished.  All  this  information  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
A. 

The  following  additional  statement  concerning  statistical 
treatment  may  be  in  order  here. 

Measure  of  Central  Tendency.  The  mean  was  used  asi 
the  measure  of  central  tendency.  The  mean  was  found  by  the 
"Short  method"  (Garrett,  1931,  p.  53).  Table  I  gives  the  mean 
scores  on  the  several  measures. 

Measure  of  Variability.  The  standard  deviation  is  used 
and  is  derived  from  the  formula  for  grouped  data  (Garrett, 
]931,  p.  52).     Table  I  gives  thisi  information. 

Measures  of  Reliability.  The  reliability  of  the  mean  in 
terms  of  its  standard  deviation  was  calculated  from  the  usual 
formula  (Garrett,  1931,  p.  121).  The  reliability  of  differences 
between  two  measures  was  calculated  from  a  formula  given  by 
Garrett  (1931,  p.  129).  Table  I  furnishesi  data  on  the  reliabil- 
ability  of  means  while  Table  II  gives  the  measures  of  reliability 
of  dift'erences  in  means. 

Measure  of  Relationship.  The  measure  of  relationship 
between  variables  was  calculated  from  Professor  Karl  Pear- 
son's formula  for  finding  the  coefficient  of  correlation  r  by  the 
productj-moment    formul'a : 

Table  III  gives  the  correlation  between  each  measure  and 
each  other  measure  with  their  respective  probable  errors. 
The  probable  error  of  r  was  obtained  from  a  statistical  table 
prepared  by  Karl  J.  Holzinger.     (1925,  pp.  60-69). 

Scoring.  All  mental  and  educational  ages  were  worked 
out  according  to  directions  given  in  various  manuals  and 
handbooks.  I.  Q.'s  were  calculated  in  the  conventional  way 
following  the  formula :  I.Q.=M.A./C.A.  The  educational  quo- 
tients  in    arithmetic   and   reading    were    calculated    from   the 
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TABLE  I. 

Mean  Scores,  Sigmas  of  Distributioiv,  and  Sigmas  of  Means  of  Each 

OF  THE  Several  Measures 


Measures 


Chronological  Age 

Arthur  M.  A 

Stanford-Binet  M.A 

Illinois  M.  A 

Spelling  E.  A 

Arithmetic  E.  A 

Reading  Comprehension  E.  A. 

Reading  Rate  E.  A 

Handwriting  E.  A 

Arthur  I.  Q 

Stanford-Binet  I.  Q 

Illinois  I.  Q 

Spelling  E.  Q 

Arithmetic  E.  Q 

Reading  Comprehension  E.  Q.. 

Reading  Rate  E.  Q 

Handwriting  E.  Q 

Spelling  A.  Q 

Arithmetic  A.  Q 

Reading  Comprehension  A.  Q.. 

Reading  Rate  A.  Q 

Handwriting  A.  Q 


Mean 
Scores 


149.95 

125.50 

114.50 

100.13 

107.33 

99.50 

92.38 

89.25 

87.38 

.84 

.77 

.69 

.71 

.66 

.62 

.61 

.59 

.94 

.87 

.82 

.80 

.77 


Sigma  of   | 

Distribu- 

tion 

4.23 

19.65 

14.27 

18.97 

17.58 

15.16 

12.09 

11.32 

15.10 

12.28 

8.37 

12.40 

11.10 

10.50 

7.80 

6.80 

9.54 

11.48 

17.45 

9.51 

9.13 

6.42 

Sigma  of 
Means 


2. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
1. 


.67 
3.10 
2.25 
.99 
.77 
.39 
.90 
.78 
.27 
.92 
1.32 
1.97 
1.75 
1.50 
1.23 
1.07 
1.50 
1.81 
2.75 
1.50 
1.44 
1.01 


Handbook  of  the  Illinois  Examination.  The  A.  Q.'s  for  edu- 
cational achievement  tests  were  calculated  by  using  the  Stan- 
ford I.  Q.  and  the  various  E.  Q.'s  previously  obtained.  From 
the  formula  A.Q.=E.Q/I.Q.  The  Stanford  I.  Q.  was  used  as 
the  constant  in  these  calculations  for  the  reason  that  given 
Stanford  mental  ages  are  generally  accepted  as  being  reason- 
ably valid  measures  of  ability  to  do  formal  school  work  of  a 
given  difficulty, 

VIII.     RESULTS 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES 

In  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  this  study,  effort  is  made 
to  present  the'  data  in  such  a  form.'  as  to  make  easy  the  direct 
comparison  of  scores  on  different  tests.  Since  all  scores  on 
the  various  measures  are  stated  in  terms  of  months  such  a 
direct  comparison  may  be  easily  made.  For  convenience  and 
clearness  the  general  plan  will  be  followed  in  the  inter-test 
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comparisons,   of  naming  first   the   test   on   which   the   higher 
score  is  made. 

The  size  of  the  difference  in  means  and  its  reliability  ("crit- 
ical ratio")  for  each  of  the  inter-test  comparisons  is  given  in 
Table  II.  Table  I  furnishes  the  mean  score,  sigma  of  distri- 
bution, and  sigma  of  means  for  each  of  the  measures.  Although 
our  discussion  of  the  findings  shall  mainly  be  confined  to  ages 
rather  than  quotients,  we  have  included  data  on  quotients  in 
Table  I  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  prefer  to  think 
in  terms  of  quotients  rather  than  of  ages. 

Table  II  gives  the  difference  in  means,  the  sigma  of  differ- 
ence in  means,  and  the  "critical  ratio."  The  last  named  meas- 
ure indicates  the  degree  of  probability  that  the  difference 
found  between  any  two  tests  is  not  due  to  chance  factors. 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  differences  are  not  consid- 
ered reliable  if  the  "critical  ratio"  given  in  Table  II  (differ- 
ence in  means  /  sigma  of  difference  in  means)  is  less  than 
three.  Since  a  "critical  ratio"  of  as  much  as  three  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  differences  greater  than  zero  exist, 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  "critical  ratio"  beyond  three  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  just  so  much  added  reliability.  (Garrett, 
1931,  p.  133).  That  unreliable  differences  are  found  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  such  dift'erences  do  not  actually  exist 
or  that  they  are  certainly  due  to  chance  factors.  Data  based 
on  too  few  cases  may  fail  to  show  statistically  reliable  dift'er- 
ences  despite  the  presence  of  a  general  tendency  for  such  differ- 
ences to  exist. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  even  when  differences  are 
shown  to  be  statistically  reliable,  caution  should  be  used  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  differences.  Statistically  reliable  dif- 
ferences in  means  of  two  different  racial  groups,  or  on  two 
measures  of  the  same  group,  may  be  due  to  inadequacies  of 
measurement,  to  improper  motivation,  or  to  differences  in  edu- 
cational and  cultural  status  rather  than  to  differences  in  innate 
ability.  It  is  necessary  to  proceed  slowlj^  and  cautiously  in  the 
making  of  interpretations  derived  from  statistical  comparisons^ 
for  hasty  conclusions  tend  to  obstruct  scientific  progress  by 
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bringing  about  suspicions,  bias,  failure  to  cooperate,  etc.  With 
imperfect  data  conclusions  must  be  regarded  as  tentative. 

AMOUNT  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN 

MEAN  SCORES 

Since  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  study  to  make  de- 
tailed comparisons  of  the  intelligence  and,  achievement  (using 
standardized  tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement  as  criteria) 
of  twelve-.year  old  rural  Negro  eliildren  the  following  order  of 
presentation  of  data  will  be  adhered  to : 

1.  A  comparison  of  chronological  age  with  the  various 
mental  ages  and  educational  ages.  This  data  will  indicate  the 
amount  and  reliability  of  mental  and  educational  retardation 
01*  acceleration. 

2.  A  comparison  of  each  mental  age  with  each  educational 
age.  This  data  will  indicate  the  amount  and  reliability  of 
retardation  or  acceleration  in  school  attainment  as  judged 
by  each  of  the  intelligence  tests. 

3.  A  comparison  of  each  mental  age  with  each  other  men. 
tal  age.  Here  we  shall  have  a  comparison  of  Negro  mentality 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  tests  of  intelligence. 

4.  Comparison  of  each  educational  age  with  each  other 
educational  age.  This  data  will  indicate  the  relative  efficiency 
of  twelve-year  old  Negroes  in  the  various  school  subjects 
under  the  conditions  of  this  study  in  so  far  as  educational 
tests  measure  educational  efficiency. 

In  making  comparisons  of  the  sort  indicated  above  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  amount  as  well  as  the  reliaMlity  of  any 
difference  found.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  a  considerable 
difference  may  exist  without  that  difference  being  reliable 
It  is  also  true  that  a  difference  may  be  reliable  and  yet  be 
small.  A  true  picture  of  the  situation,  therefore  can  be  ob- 
tained  only  if  both  of  these  factors  are  taken  into  account. 
In  our  discussion  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  or  interpret 
any  differences  found  until  we  have  shown  the  degree  to  which 
those  differences  are  statistically  reliable.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, first  of  all  give  a  general  discussion  of  the  reliability  of 
our  differences. 
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General  Statement  of  Reliability  op  Differences 

Of  the  various  comparisons  made  in  Table  II,  twenty-six 
out  of  thirty-six  differences  in  means  are  completely  reliable. 
It  should  be  noted  that  of  these  ten  incompletely  reliable  dif- 
ferences, all  except  three  (Illinois — arithmetic,  reading-rate- 
reading  comprehension,  and  reading  rate-handwriting)  have 
critical  ratios  sufficiently  high  as  to  indicate  virtually  com- 
plete reliability.  The  chances  in  100  that  a  true  difference 
greater  than  zero  exists  are  indicated  in  the  last  column  of 
Table  II.  The  differences  between  chronological  age  and  all 
three  of  the  measures  of  intelligence  (Arthur,  Stanford,  and 
Illinois)  are  more  than  completely  reliable.  A  comparison  of 
chronological  age  A^ith  achievement  age  shows  that  all  the 
differences  are  completely  and  highlj^  reliable. 

A  comparison  of  Arthur  mental  age  with  the  various  edu- 
cational ages  shows  completely  reliable  differences  in  all  com- 
parisons. However,  in  this  case  the  lowest  critical  ratio 
(4.37)  is  found  between  Arthur  and  spelling.  The  highest 
critical  ratio  (10.15)  is  between  Arthur  and  reading  rate. 
Stanford  scores,  when  compared  with  the  various  achieve 
ment  scores,  show  completely  reliable  differences  favoring 
Stanford  in  all  eases  except  spelling.  In  the  case  of  Stanford 
and  spelling  the  chances  are  ninety-eight  out  of  100  that  the 
difference  is  reliable.  The  most  completely  reliable  differ- 
ences between  Stanford  and  any  of  the  achievement  measures 
is  found  in  reading  rate  (critical  ratio,  8.76).  Differences  be- 
tween the  Illinois  test  and  the  various  achievement  measures 
are  completely  reliable  and  favor  Illinois  in  the  case  of  read- 
ing rate  (critical  ratio,  3.14)  and  handwriting  (critical  ratio, 
3.40).  Note  should  also  be  taken  of  the  following  compar- 
isons :  Illinois  with  reading  comprehension  the  chances  are 
ninety-nine  out  of  100  that  the  difference  (favoring  Illinois) 
is  completely  reliable ;  Illinois  with  arithmetic  the  chances  are 
fifty-six  out  of  100  that  the  dift'erence  (favoring  Illinois)  is  com- 
pletely  reliable ;  Illinois  with  spelling  the  chances  are  ninetj'-six 
out  of  100  that  the  difference  is  reliable  (difference  favors 
spelling). 

A  comparison  of  the  differences  between  each  intelligence 
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measure  and  each  other  such  measure  shows  that  the  differences 
are  completely  reliable  between  Arthur  and  Illinois  and  be- 
tween Stanford  and  Illinois ;  Arthur  and  Stanford  give  a  high 
but  not  completely  reliable  difference  (99.74  chances  out  of 
100)   in  favor  of  Arthur. 

Inter-test  comparisons  on  the  various  achievement  meas- 
ures show  that  completely  reliable  differences  exist  in  five  out 
of  ten  comparisons  (completely  reliable  superiority  in  spelling 
over  handwriting,  reading  rate,  and  reading  comprehension; 
completely  reliable  superiority  in  arithmetic  over  reading  rate 
and  handM'riting) .  Incompletely  reliable  differences  exist  on 
the  following  comparisons :  reading  comprehension  over  read- 
ing rate  (critical  ratio,  1.20)  ;  reading  comprehension  over 
handwriting  (critical  ratio,  1.68)  ;  reading  rate  over  handwrit> 
ing  (critical  ratio,  .65)  ;  spelling  over  arithmetic  (critical  ratio, 
2,14)  ;  arithmetic  over  reading  comprehension  (critical  ratio, 
2.33). 

It  is  thus  seen  that  our  subjects  (as  measured  by  these  tests > 
are  reliably  most  proficient  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  and 
least  proficient  in  handwriting. 

Now  that  we  have  given  a  general  statement  concerning  tht 
extent  to  which  the  differences  here  found  are  reliable  we  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  in  detail  the  amounts  of  difference  found 
in  the  various  comparisons  and  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
our  findings. 

Mental  and  Educational  Retardation  Estimated  From 

Chronological  Age 

A  comparison  of  the  differences  in  mean  scores  betweeh 
chronological  age  and  both  the  intelligence  and  achievement 
scores  shows  that  the  subjects  under  study  do  markedly,  and 
in  the  main  reliably,  less  well  on  all  measures  of  intelligence 
and  achievement  than  do  other  non-selected  twelve-year  old 
children  on  whom  the  norms  for  the  several  tests  are  based, 

The  differences  found  from  comparing  the  mean  scores  on 
chronological  age  and  mental  age  follow :  Between  chronolog- 
ical age  and  Arthur  mental  age,  24.45  months  (approximately 
two  years  mental  retardation)  ;  between  chronological  age  and 
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Stanford  mental  age,  35.45  months  (almost  three  years  mental 
retardation)  ;  between  chronological  age  and  Illinois  mental 
age,  49.82  months  (approximately  four  years  mental  retarda- 
tion). 

Accepting  a  difference  between  chronological  age  and  the 
mental  ages  here  measured  as  an  index  of  retardation  the 
differences  indicate  that  our  subjects  are  markedly  (and  vir- 
tually reliably)  less  retarded  mentally  on  Arthur  than  on 
Stanford.  They  are  greatly  and  reliably  more  retarded  on 
Illinois  than  on  Arthur.  The  samplings  are  markedly  and  re- 
liably more  retarded  on  the  Illinois  scale  than  on  either  Arthur 
or  Stanford. 

In  accounting  for  the  retardation  (two  to  four  years)  on  the 
measures  of  intelligence  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  yet, 
no  separate  norms  for  rural  Negro  children  have  been  pre- 
pared on  these  tests.  The  scores  were  based  on  norms  pre- 
pared from  scores  made  by  children  of  different  race,  social 
level,  home  environment,  and  school  training.  Consequently, 
the  scores  made  by  our  subjects  serve  merely  as  a  basis  for 
comparing  their  performances  with  the  performances  of  other 
non-selected  twelve-year  old  children  rather  than  with  the 
average  performance  of  twelve-year  old  Negroes.  Another 
factor  of  possible  significance  is  the  conditions  under  which 
the  testing  was  made.  The  accommodations  (over  which  there 
was  no  control)  for  administering  the  tests  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  may  have  affected  the  subject's  responses  to 
some  degree.  The  nature  and  extent  of  such  influence,  if 
present,  cannot  be  determined.  Although  our  data  indicate 
marked  mental  retardation,  it  could  reasonably  be  assumed 
that,  if  separate  racial  norms  on  each  of  the  tests  were  avail- 
able and  adequate  provisions  were  made  for  administration 
of  all  tests,  the  subjects  would  be  less  retarded. 

Factors  of  inadequate  norms  and  administration  do  not, 
however,  entirely  explain)  the  enormous  retardation  here  found. 
Treated  in  a  non-objective  manner,  the  extent  to  which  home 
environment,  social  status,  irregular  school  attendance  and 
low  cultural  background  influence  the  child's  individual  men- 
tal  ability  is  not  known.     However,  it  is  apparent  from  daily 
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observation  as  well  as  from  scientific  studies  (see  Freeman, 
et,  al.,  1928)  that  a  child  from  a  home  of  average  or  high  cul- 
tural environment  is  decidedly  more  mentally  alert  (if  phys- 
ically normal)  than  a  child  from  a  low  cultural  environment. 
The  school  situation  is  generally  conceded  to  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  subject's  responses  on  both  the  Stanford  and 
Illinois  tests.  It  is  noted  that  for  our  subjects  the  amount  of 
mental  retardation  is  greater  on  these  two  measures  than  on 
Arthur.  To  what  extent  the  factors  of  irregular  attendance, 
poorly  equipped  schools,  lack  of  drill,  ineffective  teaching  or 
grade  placement,  influence  the  scores  on  these  tests  cannot  be 
said  unless  all  other  contributing  factors  were  controlled. 
Nevertheless  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  school  sit- 
uation is  in  part  responsible  for  the  retardation  on  Stanford 
and  on  Illinois.  Whatever  the  factors  may  be  which  account 
for  the  amount  of  retardation  as  well  as  the  varying  degrees 
of  retardation  here  found  as  estimated  from  the  three  meas- 
ures of  intelligence,  we  are  perhaps  safe  in  assuming  that 
under  existing  conditions  twelve-year  old  rural  Negroes  show 
decidedly  more  aptitude  for  non-verbal  performances  than 
they  do  for  verbal  activities. 

When  the  various  measures  of  educational  achievement  are 
compared  with  chronological  age  the  following  amounts  of 
educational  retardation  are  noted :  60.70  months  in  reading 
rate ;  57.57  months  in  reading  comprehension ;  50.45  months 
in  arithmetic;  42.62  months  in  spelling  and  62.57  months  in 
handwriting.  The  amount  of  educational  retardation  as  esti- 
mated  from  chronological  age  ranges  from  42.62  months  (three 
and  one-half  years)  on  spelling  to  62.57  months  (more  than 
five  years)  on  handwriting.  All  of  the  above  differences  are 
enormous  and  very  highly  reliable  (critical  ratios  range  from 
14.95  to  26.51). 

In  accounting  for  the  failure  of  our  subjects  to  succeed  on 
school  material  that  is  especially  designed  to  measure  achieve- 
ment one  must  look  to  the  home  environment  and  the  school 
situation  as  contributing  factors.  How  the  home  environment 
influences  the  child's  ability  on  various  school  subjects  must 
of  necessity  be  handled  in   a  subjective  manner.     It  is  the 
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oi)inion  of  the  writer  that  conditions  found  in  the  average 
liome  of  rural  Negroes  cause  irregular  attendance.  An  inspec- 
tion of  numerous  homes  from  which  the  subjects  came  shows 
in  some  instances  that  the  houses  are  small  and  inadequate  for 
the  housing  of  large  families.  There  is  little  food,  especially 
in  the  homes  of  croppers  and;  sharers.  The  food  is  also  inade- 
quate from  the  standpoint  of  balanced  diet,  etc.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  "cultural"  tastes,  according  to  white  stand- 
ards. From  such  homes  the  majority  of  rural  Negro  children 
come.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  where  the  Negro  owns 
the  farm,  and  has  some  adequate  means  of  housing  and  sup 
porting  a  family. 

In  consort  with  the  home  situation  is  the  school.  The-, 
amount  of  influence  the  school  has  on  educational  retardation 
cannot  be  estimated  in  an  objective  way.  However,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  investigator  to  bring  out  some  significant  char- 
acteristics of  the  school  room  and  the  method  of  teaching  in 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  adequate  conclusions.  The  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  average  rural  Negro  school,  the  crowded  con- 
ditions, the  lack  of  books  and  regular  attendance,  the  inade- 
quate methods  of  teaching  and  the  poorly  trained  teachers  are 
all  significant  contributing  factors.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  most  influential  factor  involved  is  that  of 
school  attendance.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  attend- 
ance law  is  not  rigidly  enforced  upon  the  Negro.  Regular  at- 
tendance Avill  undoubtedly  expose  the  pupil  to  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  school  curriculum.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  very  little  individual  attention  given  the  pupils  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  slightly  higher  degree,  of  mastery  of  school  sub- 
jects would  follow  regular  attendance.*  The  reason  for  ir- 
regular attendance  is  evident  from  observing  the  social  and 
economic  standing  of  the  parents.  A  goodly  number  of  chil- 
dren do  not  enter  school  until  the  harvest  season  is  over  and 
they  are  taken  out  of  school  for  spring  planting.  Another 
aspect  of  the  home  environment  in  a  good  many  cases  also 
influences  attendance.  An  example  of  this  type  of  home  fac- 
tor is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  parent  disliking  the  teacher, 


•  It  has  been   utterly   impossible   to   secure   records   of   attendance   except   for 
sixteen  of  our  subjects. 
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Another  instance  is  the  child's  dislike  for  the  teacher.  Ani^ 
mosity  among  the  school  children  causes  some  of  the  younger 
children  to  stay  at  home  unless  they  have  an  older  brother  or 
sister  to  take  care  of  them  on  the  school  grounds. 

Grade  placement  unquestionably  influences  the  pupil's  in^ 
ability  on  the  various  school  subjects.  Over-placement,  as 
measured  by  standardized  achievement  tests,  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  rural  Negro  schools,  and  is  conducive  to  dis- 
couragement, lack  of  application,  low  morale,  etc.  The  extent 
to  which  our  subjects  are  under-placed,  correctly  placed  or 
over-placed  (as  estimated  by  the  various  measures  of  intelli- 
gence and  achievement)  is  indicated  in  Appendix  B. 

Educational  Retardation  as  Estimated  From  the  Various 
Measures  of  Intelligence 

The  differences  in  mean  scores  between  Arthur  mental  ages 
and  the  various  achievement  ages  indicate  the  following 
amounts  of  educational  retardation :  spelling,  18.17  months ; 
arithmetic,  26  months;  reading  comprehension,  33.12  months; 
reading  rate,  36.25  months,  and  handwriting,  38.12  months. 
The  amount  of  retardation  ranges  from  18.17  months  (more 
than  one  and  one-half  years)  on  spelling  to  38.12  months 
(more  than  three  years)  on  handwriting.  The  differences 
are  not  only  large  but  completely  reliable. 

Using  Stanford  scores  as  a  criterion  of  mental  ability  h 
is  found  that  the  differences  (favoring  Stanford)  are  as  fol- 
lows: spelling,  7.17  months;  arithmetic,  15  months;  reading 
comprehension,  22.12  months;  reading  rate,  25.25  months; 
handwriting,  27.12  months.  The  amount  of  retardation  ranges 
from  7.17  months  to  27.12  months  (more  than  two  years).  All 
the  differences  except  spelling  are  significantly  large  as  well 
as  reliable.  While  all  of  the  above  differences  favor  Stanford, 
they  are,  in  no  instance,  either  as  large  or  as  reliable  as  the 
differences  between  Arthur  and  the  same  educational  scores. 

If  Illinois  scores  are  used  as  a  basis  for  comparing  intelli- 
gence with  the  various  achievement  measures  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  of  educational  retardation :  Arithmetic,  .63 
months ;  reading  comprehension,   7.75   months ;   reading  rate, 
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10.88  months,  and  handwriting,  12.75  months.  An  incompletely 
reliable  superiority  in  spelling  over  Illinois  of  7.20  months  is 
to  be  noted.  Reading  rate  and  handwriting  give  the  highest 
(completely  reliable)  positive  differences.  The  amount  of  ed- 
ucational retardation,  estimated  from  this  criterion,  ranges  from 
.63  months  (arithmetic)  to  12.75  months  (handwriting).  All 
of  the  above  differences  are  relatively  small  and  only  two  of 
them  (reading  rate  and  handwriting)  are  completely  reliable. 
While  all  of  the  above  differences  except  spelling  favor  Illi- 
nois, they  are,  in  no  instance,  either  as  large  or  as  reliable  as 
the  differences  between  Arthur  and  the  same  educational 
measures.  They  are  also  consistenth^  smaller  and  less  reliable 
than  the  dift'erences  found  between  Stanford  and  the  various 
educational  measures. 

To  summarize  the  data  on  educational  retardation  as  esti 
mated  by  the  three  measures  of  intelligence :  Our  subjects  show 
a  very  much  greater  amount  and  reliability  of  educational  re- 
tardation when  Arthur  (all  five  comparisons  show  enormous 
and  very  highly  reliable  dift'erences)  is  used  as  a  criterion 
of  ability  to  master  school  subjects,  than  when  either  Stanford 
or  Illinois  is  used  as  a  criterion.  The  amount  of  retardation 
as  estimated  from  Stanford  is  both  greater  and  more  reliable 
than  when  estimated  from  Illinois.  However,  when  Illinois  is 
used  as  a  criterion  the  amount  of  retardation  is  significantly 
great,  on  all  subjects  except  spelling,  and,  in  the  main,  relia- 
ble. We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that  twelve-year 
old  rural  Negro  children,  under  the  conditions  of  this  study, 
have  the  ability  to  succeed  in  school  work  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  has  been  done.  The  wide  discrepencies  in  the 
amount  of  educational  retardation  as  estimated  by  the  three 
measures  of  intelligence  may  fairly  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  intelligence  tests  in  questions  are  not  equally  valid  meas- 
ures of  the  ability  of  our  subjects  to  do  formal  school  work. 
A  tentative  evaluation  of  the  validity,  for  our  subjects,  of  these 
three  tests  of  intelligence  follows. 
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Tentative  Evaluation  of  the  Validity,  for  Our  Subjects,  op 
THE  Three  Measures  of  Intelligence 

If  the  differences  in  means  of  the  three  measures  of  general 
intelligence  are  compared  it  is  found  that  the  amounts  of  men- 
tal  age  difference  are  as  follows :  between  Arthur  and  Stanford, 
11  months  in  favor  of  Arthur;  between  Arthur  and  Illi- 
nois, 25.37  months  in  favor  of  Arthur;  between  Stanford  and 
Illinois,  14.37  months  in  favor  of  Stanford.  These  differences 
may  be  regarded  as  significantly  large  since  they  range  from 
11  months  to  25.37  months.  The  differences  between  Ar- 
thur and  Illinois  and  between  Stanford  and  Illinois  are  com* 
pletely  reliable,  while  the  differences  between  Stanford  and 
Arthur  are  virtually  reliable  (critical  ratio,  2.87). 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  from  the  data  presented  that  out 
subjects  show  more  marked  proficiency  in  manipulating  con- 
crete objects  than  in  dealing  with  abstract  ideas  or  verbali- 
zations. 

Other  investigators,  Peterson  and  Lanier,  (1929),  Arlitt, 
(1921),  and  Pyle,  (1915),  mention  the  low  cultural  background 
of  the  Negro  as  a  possible  explanation  of  his  varying  attain- 
ments on  mental  tests.  That  social  status  is  a  significant  fac- 
tor  in  determining  one's  rating  on  mental  tests  is  generally 
recognized.  Separate  norms  for  rural  Negro  children  on  the 
tests  used  are  not  available.  It  can  be  safely  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  rural  Negro  children  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  cultural  differences  if  they  are  compared  with  a 
non-selected  group  representative  of  the  total  population. 
Whether  the  factor  of  norms  entirely  accounts  for  the  low 
mean  scores  is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered  by  further  re 
search  in  the  field. 

There  is  evidence  at  hand  to  show  that  instead  of  merely 
diagnosing  differences  in  innate  ability  many  mental  tests* 
tend  to  diagnose,  or  at  least  to  reflect  strongly  in  their  diag- 
noses,  differences  in  educational  and  cultural  status.  "The 
relative  superiority  of  school  children  over  adults  could 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  their 
innate  abilities,  but  must  probably  be  looked  for  in  differ- 
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ences  in  the  immediate  environment."     (Thomas  and  Thomas, 
1928,  p.  338). 

Isserlis,  working  with  Burt's  tests  on  English  school  children, 
found  "a  distinct  correlation  between  intelligence  of  school 
children  and  their  environment,  whether  measured  by  the  eco 
nomic  position  of  the  parents,  by  the  care  taken  of  the  home, 
or  by  the  clothing  of  the  children."  (Isserlis,  1923,  pp.  17-10). 
Freeman,  Ilolzinger,  and  Mitchell,  (1928)  found  an  appre 
ciable  and  statistically  reliable  gain  on  Stanford  I.  Q.'s  in 
seventy-four  cases  of  children  who  had  spent  considerable 
time  in  a  foster  home  of  liigher  cultural  status  than  their  own 
homes.  Data  of  this  sort  seem  definitely  to  indicate  that  scores 
on  such  scales  as  the  Stanford  and  Illinois  are  influenced  by 
cultural  and  academic  status. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  differences  which  favor 
Arthur.  The  test  apparently  does  not  depend  upon  a  high 
cultural  or  school  training  background  Considering  the  im 
portance  of  cultural  background  and  school  training  in  theii 
relation  to  Stanford  and  Illinois  it  is  easily  understood  thai 
that  measure  which  is  least  dependent  upon  these  factors 
would  yield  a  higher  score  from  twelve-year  old  negro  sub- 
jects whose  school  training  and  cultural  status  are  known  to 
be  inferior. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  mental  retardatioK 
here  found,  as  estimated  from  the  three  measures  of  mental 
ability,  suggests  either  (a)  that  the  three  tests  should  not  be 
regarded  as  measures  of  the  same  thing — presumably  ''general 
intelligence" — but  that  each  measures  a  specialized  "type"  or 
"aspect"  of  intelligence;  or  (b)  that,  if  they  measure  the  same 
thing,  they  do  so  unequally  well,  due  to  the  influence  of  cul- 
tural factors.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  admittedly  incapable 
of  adequate  proof  from  the  limited  data  at  hand,*  that  both 
of  the  above  factors  are  operative.  She  regards  the  Arthur 
test  as  being  mainly  a  measure  of  general  adaptability  or  of 
"non-verbal"   intelligence,    and    as   such,   relativel}'   little   in- 


*  This  opinion  is  based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  supplementary  d.nta  which, 
because  of  its  voluminousness  and  statistical  unreliability  is  unsuited  for  pre- 
sentation here.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  data  may  be  supplemented  and 
written   up  as  an   article  for  one  of  the  technical  journals   at   a  later   date  . 
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fluenced  by  cultural  factors.  The  Stanford  is  regarded  as 
being  more  largely  a  measure  of  a  somewhat  specialized  (ver- 
bal) ability,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  carry  on  abstract  and  con- 
ceptual thinking  of  a  sort  usually  required  in  a  school  situa- 
tion. Since  abstract  thinking  is  a  verbal  phenomenon,  and 
since  language  development  is  greatly  dependent  upon  cultural 
status,  and  since  the  cultural  status  of  our  subjects  is  known 
to  be  inferior,  as  judged  by  'Svhite"  standards,  it  is  felt  that 
the  Stanford  test  is  a  less  valid  measure  of  the  innate  capacity 
of  our  subjects  than  is  the  Arthur  test.  The  Illinois  test  is  re- 
garded as  measuring  much  the  same  ability  as  does  Stanford 
only  it  does  so  much  less  adequately  for  our  subjects  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  much  more  greatly  dependent  upon  formal 
school  training,  and  to  some  extent  more  dependent  upon  cul- 
tural factors  of  a  non-school  sort.  The  tentative  hypothesis  is 
advanced  that  the  Arthur  test  is  the  most  valid  test  of  the  in- 
nate capacities  of  our  subjects,  whereas  the  Illinois  is  the  least 
valid  such  measure. 

Relative  Degrees  op  Educational  Proficiency 

If  we  compare  the  mean  scores  on  the  various  achievement 
tests  the  following  differences  (differences  favor  the  first 
named  variable)  are  noted:  reading  rate — handwriting,  1.87 
months ;  reading  comprehension — reading  rate,  3.13  months ; 
reading  comprehension — handwriting,  5  months ;  arithmetic — 
reading  comprehension,  7.12  months;  spelling — arithmetic,  7.83 
months;  arithmetic — reading  rate,  10.25  months;  arithmetic — 
handwriting,  12.12  months;  spelling — reading  comprehension, 
14.95  months ;  spelling — reading  rate,  18.08  months ;  spelling — 
handwriting,  19.95  months.  The  differences  range  from  1.87 
months  (reading  rate — handwriting)  to  19.95  months  (spelling 
— handwriting).  The  last  four  differences  show  a  relative  re- 
tardation of  more  than  one  year  and  each  of  them  is  statis- 
tically reliable.  The  remaining  differences  are  perhaps  too 
small  to  have  much  significance  and  they  are,  moreover,  not 
entirely  statistically  reliable. 

To  summarize  the  inter-test  comparisons  on  achievement :  The 
differences  in  achievement  measures  indicate  that  twelve-year 
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old  rural  Negro  children  are  most  efficient  on  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  reading  comprehension  and  least  efficient  on  hand- 
writing and  reading  rate.  From  an  inspection  of  the  daily 
programs  of  the  various  schools,  observing  the  teachers  at 
work,  and  watching  the  subjects  during  testing  periods,  the 
writer  found  some  non-quantitative  data  which  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  the  marked  differences  on  the  school  subjects. 

The  daily  programs  have  longer  drill  periods  for  spelling, 
arithmetic  and  reading  than  for  handwriting.  In  the  average  Ne- 
gro school,  penmanship  is  left  out  of  the  daily  schedule.  Arith- 
metic is  a  practical  subject,  which  will  have  eventual  value 
for  the  Negro.  The  teacher,  realizing  the  fact,  stresses  the 
fundamental  processes.  Arithmetic  has  been  found  to  be  a 
popular  school  subject,  therefore,  it  commands  interest  and 
attention.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  pupils  have  made 
more  advancement  in  arithmetic  than  in  handwriting.  Spell- 
ing is  a  subject  that  yielded  a  comparatively  high  mean 
score.  The  differences  found  here  evidently  have  two  sources, 
namely:  interest  in  subject,  as  well  as  drill  therein;  and  also 
an  indirect  factor  coming  through  the  method  of  teaching 
reading.  The  average  Negro  school  stresses  spelling  to  pre- 
pare the  child  to  correspond  and  read.  The  "A  B  C  method" 
of  teaching  reading  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  average 
rural  Negro  school.  The  child  learns  to  recognize  letters,  and 
not  words  and  phrases.  Consequently,  the  stress  placed  upon 
spelling  out  the  word  to  get  the  meaning  makes  the  child 
become  familiar  with  ordinary  words,  and  drill  by  this  method 
causes  the  child  to  learn  the  sound  of  the  word  and  how  it  is 
spelled.  This  method  of  reading  has  in  turn  negatively  in- 
fluenced the  ability  to  read  rapidly.  The  mean  scores  show 
a  smaller  score  in  reading  rate,  yet  a  fairly  high  score  in  read- 
ing comprehension.  The  subjects  cannot  read  as  rapidly  by 
this  method  of  spelling  out  words,  but  comprehend  relatively 
a  larger  portion  of  what  they  read.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
relatively  small  amount  read  in  the  given  time. 
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SOME  INTER-CORRELATIONS 

Treatment  of  the  data  so  far  has  been  concerned  with  the 
amount  and  reliability  of  differences  in  the  mean  scores  on 
the  various  measures.  In  order  to  show  the  inter-relation- 
ships of  the  several  measures  coefficients  of  correlation  (pro- 
duct-moment) were  calculated.  For  a  correlation  to  be  con- 
sidered reliable  the  obtained  r  should  be  at  least  four  times 
its  P.  E.     (Garrett,  1931,  p.  170). 

It  is  the  investigator's  present  concern  to  show:  (1)  The 
relationship  of  intelligence  (as  measured  by  Arthur,  Stanford, 
and  Illinois)  to  achievement  (as  measured  by  the  tests  on 
reading  rate,  reading  comprehension,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
handwriting)  ;  (2)  the  relationship  between  the  separate  in- 
telligence measures,  and  (3)  the  relationship  of  each  achieve- 
ment test  to  each  other  achievement  test.  We  shall  also  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  relationships  found.  The  several 
correlations  (Table  III)  are  based  on  ages  rather  than  quotients. 

Educational  and  psychological  authorities  have  different 
methods  of  interpreting  a  given  correlation.  Perhaps  the 
most  authoritative  interpretation  in  the  literature  is  the  fol- 
lowing: M'hen  r  is  less  than  .15  to  .20  it  is  "negligible" 
or  "indifferent;"  when  r  is  ,15  or  .20  to  .35  or  .40  it  is  inter- 
preted as  a  "present  but  low"  correlation;  when  r  is  .35  or  .40 
to  .50  or  .60  it  is  "markedly  present"  or  "marked;"  when  r 
is  above  .60  or  .70  it  is  called  a  "high"  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion.    (Rugg,  1917,  p.  256). 

Out  of  the  thirty-six  correlations  given  in  Table  III,  twen» 
ty-eight  are  reliable  correlations.  Six  of  the  eight  incom- 
pletely reliable  correlations  involve  chronological  age.  The 
other  two  unreliable  correlations  are :  Arthur  with  reading-rate 
;.327  ±  .095);  and,  Arthur  with  handwriting  (.224  ±  .102). 
The  relation  of  chronological  age  to  each  of  the  several  measures 
of  intelligence  follows:  Arthur,  .457±.084;  Stanford,  .427±.087, 
Illinois,  .319  it  .095.  Arthur  is  the  most  valid  measure  of  the 
intelligence  of  our  subjects  if  correlation  with  chronological 
age  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  validity.  The  relation  of 
chronological  age  to  each  of  the  achievement  measures  fol- 
lows: reading  rate,  .221zb.l01;  reading  comprehension,  .329±- 
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095;  arithmetic,  .178±.103;  spelling,  .320±.095;  handwriting, 
.178  ±  .103.  Reading  comprehension  and  spelling  show  the  most 
pronounced  conformity  with  chronological  age  of  any  of  the 
measures  of  achievement. 

The  degree  of  relationship  between  the  three  measures  of 
intelligence  follows:  Arthur  with  Stanford,  .760 ±.045;  Arthur 
with  Illinois,  .465±.084;  Stanford  with  Illinois,  .755±.045.  Ar. 
thur  has  more  in  common  with  Stanford  (r=.760)  than  with 
Illinois  (r=.465),  while  Illinois  has  more  in  common  with  Stan- 
ford r=.755)  than  with  Arthur  (r^.465).  Of  the  three  meas- 
ures of  intelligence,  Stanford  is  a  better  measure  of  the 
samplings'  mental  abilities,  if  conformity  with  the  other  two 
tests  be  taken  as  criteria.  We  have  previously  given  reasons, 
however,  favoring  the  view  that  the  Arthur  test  is  the  most 
valid  measure  of  the  native  capacity  of  our  subjects. 

The  relationship  of  each  achievement  measure  to  the  four 
other  achievement  measures  is  found  in  the  last  column  of 
Table  III.  The  average  correlations  thus  obtained  are  as  fol' 
lows:  reading  rate,  .636;  reading  comprehension,  .647;  arith^ 
metic,  .609 ;  spelling,  .715 ;  and  handwriting,  .677.  Or,  to  state 
it  differently,  spelling  has  more  in  common  with  the  various 
school  attainments  than  does  any  other  school  subject. 

The  average  and  individual  coefficients  of  correlation  will 
be  discussed  in  order  to  show  the  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween intelligence  and  achievement.  The  averages  in  next 
to  the  last  column  of  Table  III  indicate  the  relation  of  each 
intelligence  measure  to  the  average  of  the  achievement  meas- 
ures. The  relation  of  each  intelligence  test  to  the  average 
of  the  achievement  measures  follows :  Arthur,  .369 ;  Stanford, 
.598;  Illinois,  .757.  It  is  obvious  therefore  either,  (1)  that  the 
Illinois  test  is  more  nearly  a  measure  of  achievement  than  is 
either  the  Arthur  or  Stanford,  or  (2)  that  Illinois  is  more  de- 
pendent on  formal  schooling  than  are  Arthur  and  Stanford,  or 
(3)  that  Illinois  is  a  more  valid  test  of  the  ability  of  our  sub- 
jects to  master  formal  school  material  than  is  either  of  the 
other  two  tests. 

The  amount  of  mental  retardation  here  found  on  the  Illi 
nois  test  is  not  only  disproportionately  much  greater  than  that 
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found  on  the  Stanford  and  Arthur  tests  (both  of  which  are 
reasonably  valid  measures  of  general  ability),  but  is  also  dis- 
proportionately much  greater  than  that  reported  on  compar- 
able Negro  subjects  by  other  investigators  when  presumably 
valid  measures  of  innate  capacity  are  used.  It  is  also  gen- 
erally agreed  that  group  tests  (such  as  the  Illinois)  "appear 
to  measure  cultural  advantages as  well  as  any  pos- 
sible existing  innate  differences  in  ability."  (Peterson  and 
Lanier,  1929,  p.  98).  The  general  ability  (including  the  abil- 
ity to  master  school  subjects)  of  the  samplings  may  therefore 
be  presumed  to  be  greater  than  their  scores  on  the  Illinois 
test  indicate.  That  is,  the  low  rating  of  the  samplings  on  the 
Illinois  tests  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  success  on  the 
Illinois  test  is  dependent  on  ability  to  read  and  follow  writ- 
ten directions  concerning  materials  mainly  of  a  formal  school 
nature.  Inadequacy  in  such  formal  training  necessarily  re- 
sults in  a  low  score  on  the  Illinois  test. 

Arthur  compared  with  the  achievement  scores  indicates  a 
"negligible"  correlation  between  Arthur  and  handwriting; 
and  a  "markedly  present"  relationship  between  Arthur  and 
the  following:  reading  comprehension,  (.396 ±.089)  ;  arith- 
metic, (.498±.085);  and  spelling,  (.402±.089).  The  low  indi- 
vidual correlations  given  in  Table  III  thus  further  indicate 
that  Arthur  is  less  dependent  upon  formal  training  than  are 
the  Stanford  and  Illinois  tests. 

Stanford  correlated  with  Illinois  yields  a  coefficient  of  .76, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  "high"  degree  of  re- 
lationship. Stanford  in  relation  to  the  achievement  scores 
gives  a  "high"  coefficient  on  every  measure  with  the  excep- 
tion of  handwriting  (.461  ±.084).  The  most  plausible  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  therefore  are:  (1)  Either  that  Stanford 
is  a  rather  highly  efficient  instrument  for  measuring  ability 
to  master  school  subjects,  or  (2)  that  scores  on  the  Stanford 
are  influenced  by  academic  attainments.  Both  factors  are 
doubtless  operative,  although  exact  quantitative  statement 
cannot  be  made  on  the  point  from  our  data.  We  have  pre- 
viously cited  evidence   (cf.  p.  38)  favorable  to  the  view  that 
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Stanford  I.  Q.'s  reflect  rather  strongly  the  cultural  and  aca- 
demic status  of  the  subject. 

Illinois  gives  "high"  coefficients  of  correlation  with  each 
of  the  achievement  measures;  handwriting  (.681)  and  read- 
ing  rate  (.697)  are  found  to  be  the  lowest  but  even  they  are 
comparatively  high.  These  individual  correlations  further 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  Illinois  test  is  more  dependent 
upon  school  attainment  than  is  either  the  Arthur  or  Stanford 
tests.  The  reasons  are  clear  and  simple ;  first  of  all,  Illinois 
depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  school  training,  since  the  abil- 
ity to  follow  written  directions  having  to  do  mainly  with 
verbal  material  is  assumed.  Success  on  an  examination  of 
that  nature  would  consequently  make  the  scores  higher  for 
each  of  the  achievement  measures.  In  this  case  failure  on 
Illinois  would  necessarily  lead  one  to  expect  a  low  rank  on  the 
achievement  measures. 

From  the  data  at  hand  it  is  concluded  that  the  Arthur  scale 
is  a  reasonably  valid  measure  of  the  mental  ability  (non- 
verbal) of  twelve-year  old  rural  Negro  children  (r=.457),  and 
is  but  little  dependent  upon  achievement  in  school.  Stanford 
is  a  less  valid  measure  of  native  capacity  (r=.427)  than  is 
Arthur  for  our  subjects,  being  more  dependent  upon  formal 
schooling  and  familiarity  with  white  culture.  The  Illinois  is 
held  to  be  a  less  valid  measure  of  native  capacity  (r=.319) 
of  our  subjects  than  is  either  Arthur  or  Stanford  for  reasons 
previously  mentioned.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  type  of  each  of  these  measures  of 
general  intelligence  and  upon  a  consideration  of  the  educational 
and  cultural  status  of  our  subjects.  The  rural  Negro,  undei 
the  conditions  of  this  study,  shows  much  more  aptitude  foi 
the  concrete,  non-verbal  type  of  performance  than  he  does 
for  verbal  or  abstract  activities,  as  measured  by  the  Stanford 
or  Illinois  tests.  The  latter  two  measures  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  school  training,  whereas  the  performance  scale 
does  so  very  slightly,  if  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  the  school 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  low  rating  on  both  the  Stanford  and 
Illinois  tests.    The  results  obtained  may  also  be  due  in  part  to 
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actual  differences  in  the  type  of  ability  (verbal  vs.  non-verbal) 
measured  by  these  tests. 

That  statistically  reliable  differences  in  such  abilities  are 
found  under  the  conditions  of  tliis  study  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  proof  of  innate  differences  in  verbal  and  non-verbal  ability 
among  Negroes.  It  may  well  be  that  Negro  culture,  as  it  novi 
exists,  places  greater  premium  on  non-verbal  activities,  (thus 
leading  to  greater  specialization  in  such  performances  to  the 
neglect  of  more  strictly  verbal  responses)  to  account  for  the 
differences  found,  rather  than  that  innate  differences  in  the 
capacities  actually  exist. 

IX.     SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  present  study  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  intelligence  and  achievement  of  twelve-year  old  rural 
Negro  children  in  the  schools  of  Clarke  County,  Georgia. 

To  this  end  forty  twelve-year  old  rural  Negroes  were  se 
lected  from  the  six  "best"  (out  of  thirteen)  rural  schools  for 
Negroes  in  Clarke  County.  The  subjects  were  given  two  in- 
dividual tests  of  general  intelligence  (Arthur  and  Stanford)  -, 
one  group  test  of  intelligence  (Illinois)  ;  and,  four  group 
achievement  tests  (Monroe's  Reading  and  Arithmetic,  and 
Ayer's  Spelling  and  Handwriting). 

The  three  tables  presented  in  this  study  appear  to  warrant 
the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  Mean  score  differences  indicate  that  the  subjects  under 
stud.y  score  higher  on  Arthur,  (mean  score,  125.25  months) 
than  on  either  the  Stanford,  (mean  score,  114.50  months),  or 
the  Illinois,   (mean  score,  100.13  months). 

(2)  Mean  scores  (stated  in  months)  on  the  school  achieve^ 
ment  scales  show  the  following  order  of  proficiency  of  our 
subjects  in  educational  attainment:  Spelling,  (107.33);  arith- 
metic, (99.50)  ;  reading  comprehension,  (92.38)  ;  reading  rate, 
(89.25);  handwriting,  (87.38).  The  average  chronological 
age  is  149.95  months. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  amount  and  reliability  of  the  differ 
ences  between  the  separate  measures  shows: 

(a)     Using   chronological   age   as    a    criterion   of   expected 
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mental  ability,  our  subjects  are  reliably  retarded  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts :  as  measured  by  Arthur,  24.45  months,  as  measured 
by  Stanford,  35.45  months,  and  as  measured  by  Illinois,  49.72 
months.  Completely  reliable  differences  are  found  between 
chronological  age  and  each  of  the  achievement  ages,  showing 
retardation  ranging  from  three  and  one-half  years  (spelling) 
to  more  than  five  years  (handwriting). 

(b)  Using  the  Arthur  mental  age  as  a  criterion  of  poten- 
tial ability  to  master  school  subjects  we  find  the  amount  ot 
educational  retardation  ranges  from  more  than  one  and  one 
half  years  on  spelling  to  more  than  three  years  on  handwrit- 
ing.    The  differences  are  not  only  large  but  are  completely 
reliable.    Using  Stanford  mental  age  as  a  criterion  the  educa 
tional  retardation  is  eleven  months  less  than  that  indicated  bj' 
Arthur.     These   differences,   although   less   than   Arthur,    are 
completely  reliable.    Using  Illinois  mental  age  as  a  criterion 
the  education  retardation  is  25.37  months  less  than  the  re 
tardation  measured  by  the  Arthur  mental  age  and  14.37  monthsi 
less  than  the  retardation  measured  by  Stanford  mental  age 
In  this  comparison  retardation  was  shown  in  all  school  sub 
jects  except  spelling,  but  only  two  of  the  differences  are  com 
pletely  reliable.     A  general  comparison  of  this  nature  seems 
to  indicate  that,  for  our  subjects,  the  Arthur  test  is  the  more 
nearly  accurate  measure  for  their  potential  abilities. 

(c)  If  the  relative  attainments  in  subject  matter  of  twelve- 
year  old  rural  Negro  children  be  compared,  we  find  that  our 
subjects  show  marked  irregularity  in  their  school  attainments, 
being  significantly  and  reliability  most  proficient  in  spelling, 
(mean  score,  107.33  months),  and  least  proficient  in  handwrit- 
ing, (mean  score,  87.38  months). 

(4)  Inter-correlations  of  the  several  measures  show  that  if 
conformity  with  chronological  age  be  accepted  as  a  criterion, 
the  Arthur  (r=.46)  and  Stanford  (r=.43)  tests  are  fairly  valid 
measures  of  general  intelligence,  and  that  the  Illinois  test 
(r^.32)  is  not  as  valid  a  measure  of  general  intelligence  as  are 
the  Arthur  and  Stanford  tests.  If  the  relation  of  the  intelli- 
gence tests  to  each  other  be  noted,  it  is  found  that  Arthur 
has  much  more  in  common  with  Stanford  (r=.760)  than  with 
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Illinois  (r=.465)  and  that  Illinois  has  much  more  in  common 
with  Stanford  (r=.755)  than  with  Arthur  (r=.465).  Stanfoi^d, 
however,  lias  practically  the  same  relation  to  Illinois  (r^.755) 
as  to  Arthur  (r^.760).  Of  the  three  intelligence  tests,  Illinois 
is  clearly  more  dependent  upon  a  mastery  of  school  subjects 
(see  average  II  in  the  next  to  the  last  column  of  Table  III) 
than  is  either  Arthur  or  Stanford,  while  the  Arthur  is  the 
least  dependent  upon  formal  training  of  a  school  nature. 

When  the  relations  of  the  achievement  tests  to  one  another 
are  studied  it  is  noted  that  spelling  has  more  in  common  with 
each  of  the  measures  than  does  any  other  subject,  while  of 
all  the  measures,  arithmetic  has  least  in  common  with  the 
other  subjects.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  the 
nature  and  selection  of  the  tests  given. 

Following  the  procedure  set  out  in  the  statement  of  the 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  study  the  investigator  has  found,  by 
the  administration  of  various  measures  of  intelligence  and 
school  achievement,  that  the  twelve-year  old  rural  Negro  child 
of  Clarke  County,  Georgia,  is  mentally  capable  of  a  consid- 
erably higher  degree  of  school  success  than  has  been  attained, 
but  because  of  conditions  within  the  home  and  within  the 
school  he  has  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  or  motivation  to 
utilize  this  mentality  in  the  direction  of  school  attainment. 
Apparently  he  shows  more  aptitude  under  existing  conditions 
(whether  from  the  influence  of  environment  or  heredity  or 
both  cannot  from  our  data  be  definitely  and  exactly  stated) 
for  non-verbal  activities  than  for  activities  involving  abstract, 
conceptual  thinking. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  may  bring  to  the  attention  of 
persons  interested  in  racial  problems  a  quantitative  indication 
of  what  enlightened  public  opinion  has  arrived  at,  namely: 
That  the  Negro  child  is  capable  of  a  reasonably  high  degree  of 
school  success  as  well  as  a  reasonably  higher  degree  of  adapta- 
tion to  new  situations. 

Before  any  widespread  practical  applications  are  made  of 
these  findings  they  should  be  supplemented  by  further  and 
more  extensive  research  somewhat  along  the  line  of  this  study. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  even  the  small  amount  of  data 
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here  given  have  sufficient  statistical  reliability  to  warrant 
certain  changes  of  procedure  in  rural  Negroi  schools.  Dr.  Grace 
Arthur,  Psychologist  to  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  has  critically  examined  our  findings  and  has  been 
kind  enough  to  suggest  what  she  considers  to  be  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  data.  Among  other  things  she  suggests  the 
following:*  (1)  A  carefully  organized  pre-primer  course;  (2) 
the  utilization  of  concrete  material  and  of  motor  activity  in 
all  lines  of  teaching;  (3)  the  maintaining  of  grade  standards 
by  the  annual  application  of  an  achievement  scale ;  (4)  the 
diverting  of  those  who  have  reached  their  limit  of  achievement 
along  academic  lines  into  the  field  of  occupational  training 
in  order  to:  (a)  Relieve  academic  classes  from  the  burden  of 
an  unsuccessful  struggle,  and  (b)  to  train  whatever  non- 
verbal abilities  the  individual  may  have.  Dr.  Arthur  points 
out  that  this  may  be  far  too  elaborate  a  program  to  be  prac- 
ticable at  the  present  moment,  but  that  it  might  well  be  held 
in  mind  as  an  objective  toward  which  to  work.  With  each 
of  these  views  of  Dr.  Arthur  the  writer  finds  herself  in  agree- 
ment. 


•  Personal  letter  from  Dr.   Arthur. 
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